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natural features, soci t CNT i 
in this remarkable country. 

** All previous volumes of the Pen and Per 
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f pio brary have done r Literature u if rail 
roads futve dor yr interonalinte oO xe, H.W. Buier 
sO. 

“IT may sayin regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series 1s the usefullestthing I know, rt 
mas Carlyle. 
‘An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who dr 
from the past haa reason to be grateful.’’——Professor 
Henry Morley. 

The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to ‘Bohn's Libraries.’ ”’ 

Athenseum. 


9 . .* 
Bohn’'s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 
Comprising in all translaticns from the Freneh, Ger 
! t ! candinavian, Anglo 


Saxon, Latin and Greek, 


aus strength 





RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS, HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS-—-THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Trar ted by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 

$1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc 


tlons derived froin original MSS., Ulustrative Notes, 


and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edithon 


Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits, $4. 


‘A most co trepriat of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’ ifhenceu 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS, An Historical 
Novel, By Geor vrs. Translated by Emmas, 


Buehheim, $1.4 


** The translator's fering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Vorning i 
ADAM SMITEH'’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. te 

printed from tt XthFdition. With an Introduc 

tion by Ernest ) ifort Bax Pwo vols., #4 
SENECA (f. AN SAEUS) ON BENEFITS. <Ad- 

dressed to bk us Liberaiis. Translated by Au 

brey Stewart, M.A $1.40. 

This a faithfu ndering of the * De Beneficiis’ 
plain t \ le ( glish.’ St, James's Giuzette 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

I} FONIC NATIONS fransiated by P. A. Ash 

“ rt 7 > 


HEINE S TRAVEL-PICTURES, Translated by 


r Ix St . $L.40. 
r’s brilliant version.’’ feademy 
Gat lk CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. §& 1, Translated, and Edited by A. D 


t L.A. $1.40. 
THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 


I 
AL GI iY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 


Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 
HOFFMANN'’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
t Portior Pransiated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 


HAUFF’S TALES The Caravan—The Sheik of 





\ ind H n Spessar rranslated 
by Mendel z 
GOLDSMITH S WORKS \ New Editior By 
W. M. ¢ s Vols. 37 
A SELECTION 
ANTONINUS, THE TH 7iTS OF M. AURI Ss 
Fl.40 
AD N’S We K t Ss ba 
AX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
2 
\ ie | ’ ySON entenary Edition 
' ~ \ ~ : } 
I ( I N EN AN I m 
LESSING’S.” Ow rT ed 
SING'S \ V Transla ] 
MILTON'S Ss S 
M ERE ) $ Translated 
#4.2 
PEPYS 1A { s. $8 
rAt S 4 Vols. ew x Long’s 
PING $ KS T lated vols. 34, 


743-7145 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





{Number 1217 
Seribners 
Magazine. 


A Remarkable Number for 
November, contatning: 


GEN. PF. TH. SHERIDAN S ARTICLE, 
‘FROM GRAVELOTTE TO SEDAN.” 
This paper deals with the author’s experi- 
ences in the Franeo-German war. During 
the war he accompanied the staff of the 
King of Prussia (afterwards William I. of 
Germany) as his special guest. The pictures 
he gives of the struggle are as vivid as his 
position for observing it was unusual, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON SNEW 
Serial Novel, entitled ‘‘ The Master o? Bal- 
lantrae,” begun in this issue, is the first se 
rial story ever written by its author for 
an American magazine. 

THE EVERYDAY LIFE Of RATI- 
ROAD MEN, by Mr. B. B. Adams, jr., will 
be among the most widely popular of the 
Railway articles, it being sixth in the se- 
ries. Mr. A. B. Frost has furnished 20 
drawings to accompany the paper. 

‘MEMORIES OF THE LAST FIFTY 
YEARS,” by Lester Wallack, is continued 
by a second instalment of the veteran actor's 
reminiscences. In this paper he touches 
upon his career both in England and An 
rica, With 20 portraits, 

MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL contributes 
ashort paper on MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
one of his bright, critical articles, with a 
full-page portrait taken from a late photo- 
graph. 

ENERAL A. Wi". GREELY, Chief Signal 
Officer, writes upon a timely topic—‘‘ Where 
shall we Spend our Winter 7’; Mr. STE 
VENSON’S paper will be entitled ‘ The 


Education of an Engineer”; Mr. W, (¢ 


Brownell contributes a clever paper in the 


series of ‘* French Traits” on ‘ French 
Manners”; there are two short stories, one 

The Port of Missing Ships,” by John R. 
Spears, and ** Barum West’s Extravagan- 
za,’ by Arlo Bates; closing chapters of the 
serial ‘‘ First Harvests,” by F. J. Stimson: 


Poems, by Mrs. James T. Fields and others. 


The fourth volun SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
r nipleted bay Chrwetinas vi ber, bearing 
Dece } ; . j cho wi be more elaborate 

1} 


nec 
The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE aim 
to make it the most popularand enterprising of 
periodicals. while at all times preserving its 
igh literary character. 25,000 new readers 
have been drawn to it during the past six 
months by the increased excellence of its eon 
tents (notably the Railway articles), and it 
closes its second year with a new impetus and 
in assured success. The illustrations will show 
some new «fects, and nothing to make Scr 


NER’S MAGAZINE attractive and interesting 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK, 
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A BARREN “‘“ARRAIGNMENT.” 
Mr. Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia, a faith- 
ful and devoted friend of civil-service re- 
form, but also a faithful, devoted friend of our 
present tariff, has a scathing article in the 
last Independent on Mr. Cleveland’s record as 


| 


a civil-service reformer. He sums up his | 


charges as follows: 


‘*Mr. Cleveland was elected under the pledge 
that he would carry out the reform. 
of that he has dealt it a blow which, though 
not mortal, will require years of earnest effort 
to recover from; for the prostitution of patron- 
agein return for Congressional and other sup- 
port has taken fresh root and more sturdy 
life than ever. His re@lection would signify 
the public acquiescence in this. It would 
mean that the people at large care nothing 
for reform; that they are satisfied to have 
political bosses foist their henchmen into office; 
that patronaye is still, as of old, to be wrangled 
for between Congressional oftice-brokers: that 
office is still to be the coin in which to pay 
political debts and gain the service of political 
condottiert: that the conduct of publie business 
is asecondary consideration, and that the Civil 
Service Commission may remain as a conve 
nient toy to amuse infantile reformers,” 


If the question which Mr. Lea is present- 
Shall we retleet 
President 
for a few years, until we find one whom 
trust with the distribution § of 
the patronage?” or if the 


ing to the voters were, ‘‘ 
Mr. Cleveland, or go without a 


we can 
voters were 
a great debating club, and the question 
for the day was whether Cleveland had 
fulfilled his pledges, or whether he had _ re- 
formed the civil service, or whether he was a 
truly good or only a moderately good man, 
we confess Mr. Lea’s arguments, or rather 
his ‘‘ arraignment,” would make considera- 
ble impression on us 

But the business before the voters is not 
academical discussion, It is political action. 
They are not called on to decide simply whe 
ther Mr. Cleveland has been all they ex- 
pected him to be, but whether he is a 
better man, all things considered, for the 
place of President of the United States than 
Mr. Harrison. Consequently, nobody who 
sets before us, as Mr. Lea does, Cleveland’s 
shortcomings, without telling us what he ex- 
pects of Harrison, can be said to have contri- 
buted anything useful to the present contro- 
versy. Not one allusion to Harrison's record 
as a civil service reformer does he make. Not 


In place | 


one particle of information does he offer the | 


wretched Mugwumps as to what use Harri 


son and his followers will make of the offices | 


in case they get into power. Mr. Lea's dia 
tribe, in fact, reminds us of a man who, find- 
ing a friend ‘‘ ina hole,” should stand on the 
edge, minutely describing to him the hole 
itself and all the horrors of his situation, but 
should carefully refrain from telling him 
how to escape, or offering him any aid in do- 
Ings SO 

we hate to be in the 
attitude of setting right before the public a 


Itisour painful duty 


man whom we respect so much as we respect 
Mr. Lea 
to civil-service reformers about the choice 


to supply some of that information 


they have to make on the 6th of November 
which Mr. Lea has thought fit to withhold. 

This choice lies between Cleveland and 
Harrison. Not to elect Cleveland is to elect 
Harrison. To ‘‘make an example of Cleve- 
land” is to elect Harrison. Mr. Lea's simile 

‘When a farmer nails 9 chicken-hawk to 
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his barn-door, he not only gets rid of a plun- | these abuses on behalf of the public service. 


derer, but he gives a wholesome warning 


to its fellows’—is not apposite, because 


in the present case it is proposed to give 
chicken - hawk the run. of the 
W hat 


That is the question. Let 


another 
barnyard. kind of chicken - hawk 
is this other’? 
us have some light on it. We must remem 
ber, in the first place, that Gen. Harrison is 
Ile has been 


in the Senate six years, and during that pe- 


not a new man in public life. 


riod it isa matter of notorie tv that the Capi- 
tol contained no more eluttonous oftice-seek 
er. One of the Cabinet jokes during Gartield’s 


short term was that Blaine said ‘‘Harrison 





had asked for thirteen more tirst-class mis- 
sions than there were.” What son's 
views were as to the use and abuse of 


the civil service were indeed sufficiently 


set forth by him in his letter of April 3 
1883, to Mr. N 
pointment of a 


Filbeck, touching the ay 
revenue collector in) In 
diana. He said, in answer to the assertion 
that the appointment of a certain Carter had 
been made to oblige a certain Pierce, ‘* | 
desire to say to you, this is not true. The 
appointment ismade by me alone upon what 
scems to be the weight of [Republican] in- 
fluence in the district.” In other words, he 
has been an avowed spoilsman, pure and 
simple. In his letter of acceptance he approves 
of the Civil-Service Law, which we believe 
Cleveland has, on the whole, faithfully exe- 
cuted, and makes exactly the kind of pro- 
mises Cleveland made as to appointments 


adds sig 


not covered by the law, but 
nificantly: ‘‘ I the practical diffi 
culties attending the attempt to apply the 


know 


spirit of the civil-service rules to all ap 
pointments and removals. It will, however, 
be my sincere purpose, if elected, to advance 
the reform.” We 
these practical difficulties much better than 


believe he does know 
Cleveland did when he took oftice, for he has 
been one of the difficulties himself; but there 
is in neither his career nor his character the 
smallest reason for supposing that he would 
make half the battle against them that Cleve 
land has done, 

Nor is there 
his party in this canvass to warrant the be- 


anything in the attitude of 
lief that he, a weaker man than Cleveland, 
would have even as much help in meeting 
these difficulties as Cleveland has had. There 
is not in the Republican party a single promi- 
nent politician in good standing who can be 
called a advocate of the reform. 
More than this, there is not among the Re- 
publican 
weight or prominence whose tone towards 


warm 


newspapers a single journal of 


the reform is not one of more or less veiled 
derision, or which ever seeks to make ita 
pressing or important question. ‘The con 
trast between what Cleveland's experience 


in these particulars has been and what 


Harrison's would be, is, indeed, very 


great. In this canvass, on the Republican 
side civil-service reform plays no part what 
ever, and no reference is ever made to it ex- 
cept for the purpose of illustrating what 
Cleveland's 
hypocrisy. In the 


service abuses made by 


is said to be perfidy and 
report on the civil 


Senator Hal 





Committee there IS no 


rondemnation of 





| 





They are denounced simply as evidences of 
the President's bad faith. In fact, one finds 
nowhere, in field, the 
trace of a belief among leading Republicans 


looking over the 


that his delinquencies would be in the least 
degree culpable if he had not promised to 
abstain from them. ‘This position was bold- 
ly taken by leading Republican Senators, at 
the beginning of his term, in the debate over 
‘the papers,” and has never been receded 
from. Moreover, the openly manifested 
contempt for the reform has even been car- 
ried so far as to cover the numerous Repub 
licans who, contrary to all precedent since 
have remained in 


Jackson’s dav, office 


under the present Administration 


are actually spoken of as black sheep for re 
taining their places. 


For all these reasons, and 


a great 


many 
others which we cannot for want of space 


produce here, we cdo not hesitate to ex 
press our belief, while admitting to the 
fullest extent the President’s shortcomings, 
that his defeat by Gen. Harrison would be 
al for a 


promptness, completeness, and ruthlessness, 


the si “clean sweep” which, for 





has not been equalled since the outbreak 


of the war; that even the ‘ painful inch ” 
which we have gained during the past four 
years would be totally lost, and that the vic 
tory would be taken as a license to put the 
reform of the civil service out of sight dur- 
ing the present generation, and as a triumph 
over the reformers even more than cver the 
Democrats. 


SAVING TRUTHS FOR 
CTANS. 


YOUNG POLITI 


» SrorEY of Boston has an 


Mr. Moorrirt 

interesting article in the J/arvard Monthly, 
on politics as a career and as 
Mr. Storey 


speak to young men on this question, because 


a duty. 

is abundantly competent — to 

he has been a faithful observer of polities 

and politicians, and a faithful participator 

in political controversies, ever since he got 
, 


his first taste of politics thirty years avo as 
i} 


the private secretary of Charles Sumner. 


He is now a leading member of the Boston 
bar, and has,from an uncompromising Radi- 
cal Republican, become, by a process how very 
familiar, an 


uncompromising Mugwump; 


consequently he may safely be said to speak 
with knowledge on the question now pre 
senting itself to so many educated young 
Americans, In what manner can I best pro 
mote the purity and efficiency of the Ameri- 
can Government? 

To many young men, with a taste for 
politics, and with a fair facility with the 
tongue or pen, the answer to this will seem 
Nine out of ten of them 


if they wish to 


simple enough. 
will say that 


make their 
useful to the i 


abilities country in legis- 
lation or administration, they must seek to 
get themselves elected to oflice ; that it is 
only in office that a man can make himself 
directly felt in the work of 
that, as office can only be obtained through 


rovernment; and 


party service, they must, above all things, 
cultivate fidelity to party. 
ever, Mr. Storey puts through a terrible 
sifting process, for he tells all voung men 


This class, how 
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consists in their not sufficiently weighing the | 


importance of the power of machinery. 
‘In former times, when Out little compara- 
fire use was made of machinery, manual labor 


and the price of wages were circumstances of 


the greatest consideration. But itis far oth 


erwise in these latter times. Such are the im- 


| 
| 


provements and the pe rfection of machinery | 
| 


that in analy ing the compound value of many 

fal rics, the eleme ntofnatural labor ts so ineon 

siderabl as almost to escape de tec fion ” 
Again (p, 279) 

In considering the fitness of a nation for 
the establishment of manufactures, We must no 
longer limit our views to the state of its popu- 
lation and the price of wages. <All circum- 
stances must be regarded, of which that is, per- 
haps, the least im) ortant. Capital, ingenuity 
in the construction and adroitness in the use of 
machinery, and the cheapness of the raw ma- 
terials are those which deserve the greatest con- 
sideration. All these circumstances (except 
that of capital, of which there is no deficiency), 
exist in our country in an eminent deqree,and 
more than counterbalance the disadvantage, if 
it really exists, of the lower wages of labor tn 
Great Britain.” 

At the time Clay said this, ‘‘all these cir- 


cumstances ” did not exist anywhere in Ame- 
rica to the degree which they exist even in 
Nebraska and Dakota to-day. 


ment of laborsaving machinery which the 


The develop 


last generation has witnessed was in his day 
undreamed of. The dearness of capital, ow- 
ing to its scarcity ; the impossibility of ma- 
nufacturing on alarge scale, owing tothe 
sparse population; and the ability of labor to 
do better by utilizing our bountiful uatural 
wll placed the East of that day 


extreme West” of 


resources 
on a level with the 
our own But in the Eastern States to 
day, when machinery has reached its mar 
vellous development, when capital is so 
cheap that the State of Ohio borrows on al 
most precisely the same terms as the Govern 
ment of Great Britain, when the cheapest 
transportation in the world) makes manufac 
ture on the largest scale possible, 
47 


does possess every one of Clay’s more than 


counterbalancing advantages except cheap 
raw materials, and this advantage is pre- 
vented only by the useless, wasteful, and 
absurd taxes which the Senate bill would re- 
tain upon them. Unless Mr. Clay’s follow 
ers are willing to assert that his great arg. 
ment of 1824 was free-trade theorizing, they 


America | 





must admit that it is to-day an unanswerable | 


urgument, not only for tariff reform, but for | 


tariff abolition. 

Mr. Clay did exaggerate,—no man can 
avoid it who attempts to defend an absurdi 
ty; but his exaggeration in asserting that, in 
analyzing the value of manufactured goods 
the ‘‘element of natural labor is so incon- 
siderable as almost to escape detection,” is 
gentle and timid compared with the repre 


sentation of the Senate Committee on Finance | 


that the greater expense of this element in 


America demands a tariff of 4/ per cent. on 
the total value of 

economic history demonstraies anything, it 
demonstrates that 


energy and capacity, by its ‘ 
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world in the production of cheap manufac- 


tures, 

Butif the argument that the high wages 
in our factories necessitate the perpetuation 
of an inordinate tariff be founded on misrep- 
resentation, the other argument, that our high 
wages have been caused by this inordinate 
tariff, is based upon falsitication—the falsi 
fication of the most salient fact in our econo- 
mic history. The wages in American indus- 
trices ulways and necessarily corresponded 
with the value of the products. The labor- 
ing class never asked for the protective tariff, 
and from the beginning until now their only 
connection with it has been that they have 
paid the bulk of the millions every year col- 
lected. In latter times it has indeed been 
urged that the money is eventually spent in 
the employment of labor; but just as much 
labor would always have been employed if 
the laborers liad been permitted to spend it 


themselves, 


THE TARIFF ON BOOKS. 
Tne Mills bill, as it was passed by the House 
of Representatives, exempts from duty ‘ Bi- 
bles, books, and pamphlets printed in other 
languages than English, XD books and pam- 
phlets, and all publications of foreign Gov- 
ernments, and publications of foreign socie- 
ties, historical or scientific, printed for gra- 
The Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, in their report (No. 2332) 
submitted October 4, to accompany their 
substitute for the Mills bill, point to this 
clause as illustrating one of the nume- 


tuttous distribution.” 


rous inconsistencies which they pretend to 
have discovered in the latter bill, and claim 
that according to its provisions ‘‘ Bibles 
and other books in foreign 

printed for gratuitous distribution, are free; 
while Bibles and other books in foreign 
languages, if printed for sale, are duti- 
able at 25 per cent. ad valorem.” <A refer- 
paragraph, as printed above, 


languages, 


ence to the 
will show that no such construction of it is 
tenable, and that the words ‘‘ printed for 
gratuitous distribution” do not apply to the 
first phrase at all, but refer only to the pub- 
lications of foreign Governments and foreign 
while the latter publications, on 
the other hand, are not qualifled by the 
‘printed in other Janguages than 


socie ties : 


words 
English.” 

The liberality of the House in proposing 
to allow citizens of the United States to ac- 
cept free of tax such publications as were 
supplied to them without cost by the gene- 


rosity of foreigners, did not seem exces- 


sive. Indeed, to many of our citizens that 


| seems a peculiarly oppressive tax which 


factory goods. If American | 


American labor, by its | 


ingenuity in the 


construction and adroitness in the use of ma- 


chinery,” in spite of higher wages, can pro 
duce the cheapest farm and mine products 
in the world, can build the cheapest liouses 
in the world, can furnish by far the cheapest 
railway service in the world, and, wherever 
40 per cent. tariffs on raw material and ma- 


chinery do not bar the way, ean also lead the 


is levied by their own Government upon 
the knowledge which is gratuitously fur- 
nished to them by foreign institutions. A 
foreign Government or a foreign society of.- 
fers the American citizen, without a penny 
of cost, 


of the highest value to him; but his own 


books which may contain knowledge 


Government refuses to deliver them to him 
until it has first set an imaginary price upon 
them for the purpose of taxing him one-quar- 
ter of that amount. This does seem a some- 
what remarkable way in which to encourage 
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the spread of knowledge among our people. 
But to the Senate Committee it appears rea- 
sonable enough, apparently ; at least they 
have taken pains to strike out that portion of 
the paragraph in the Mills bill which at 
tempted to abolish this state of things; and 
the clause has been pared down to simple 
permission of the free importation of ‘* books 
and pamphlets printed exclusively in lan 
guages other than English.” Even an un 
taxed Bible, when printed in English, is not 
endurable to the Senate Committee. 

During the discussions in the Senate upo.w 
the International Copyright Bill, a Republi- 
can Senator asserted that it was the ‘‘ ardent 
hope and expectation” of his party that 
the day might never come when the duties 
should be taken off of books. Nevertheless, 
we believe that the rapid approach of that 
day isinevitable, and that it may safely be pre 
dicted that even fifty years hence it will be a 
matter of astonishment and incredulity thyt 
a Senator, supposed to represent that portion 
of our country which boasts the greatest in 
tellectual advancement, should have ven- 
tured to announce that the political party 
which claimed to embrace the best intellect 
of this country was possessed, in the year 
1888, of an ‘‘ardent hope and expectation ” 
that the time would never come for the abo 
lition of a most reprehensible fraud, af 
fecting the highest interests of the people. 
For what can be more blamable upon the 
part of a Government with an overflaicin: 
treasury than to check, by the interposition 
of a heavy tax, the influx of the means of 
moral and intellectual advancement? Dur 
ing these same discussions upon the Copy 
right Bill, the following dialogue took place 
in the Senate Chamber: 

“Mr. Beck—The object of this bill, I un 
derstand, is to disseminate knowledge among 
men? 

‘Mr. Chace—Certainly, to encourage it. 

“Mr. Beck—Now, why not allow our own 
people to obtain, in the cheapest way they 
can, the product of the brains of foreigners? 
In other words, if we are to help our own 
people, and at the same time allow the people 
of all foreign countries to have the reward of 
their own genius and their own talents, why 
not have free trade as regards books among 
all countries? Then our people would get 
the cheapest, and everybody would be pro- 
tected at home and abroad, and the people 
would get the benefit. That would be fair 
all around, would it not ” 

‘‘Mr. Chace—I would say to the Senator 
that that is a very Utopian idea. If we could 
get the foreign countries to do it, perhaps we 
might; but they do not do it, and they will 
not do it. 

‘‘Mr. Beck—Suppose we make the offer to 
them to bring their books in free for our 
people if they will do the same thing, and 
they would jump at it, I think.”’ 


Senator Beck’s argument is incontroverti 
ble, therefore bis proposal is ‘* Utopian. 
But the Senator from Rhode Island is mis 
taken in supposing that the other nations of 
the world are as short-sighted as the United 
States in this direction. Even the strongest 
‘‘ protective ” States of Europe are too intel 
ligent to put a tax upon the instruments by 
which their people are to grow in intelligence 
and culture; and for the few civilized coun 
tries of the world which do tax foreign books, 
the excuse can be made that they are struggling 
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Beck’s Utopian idea. It is, indeed, altogether | I ( 
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influence upon immature minds, let the 


assault be made upon the children” of 


men holding and teaching in their fami 
lies such opinions as Arnold held 


ley holds, It is hard to 


= Pansy ss books Woul | be suces ssful reli 
gious emissaries in such 2 cas Kree-think 


ing parents might shudder, we admit, at 


finding such works in the hands of their 
children, but it would be in fear of som 


thing else than religious effects 
The 


cellent show of 


stalwart old the 
reason for 


about effectual calling” and = “ reproba 


tion.” So mysterious are those mental pro 
cesses Which result in changed conviction, that 
to yk 


we cannot blame the men who the eusy 


leap from incomprehensibility to divine 


arbitrariness. So impossible is it for us to 
understand why the argument which bends 
one mind is broken on another, entirely like 
the first, as far as we can see—why the per 
sonality that dominates one life beats in 
vain against its mate—that we cannot won 
der at those who said that argument is no 
thing and personality is nothing, and that 
belief 


soul by the Eternal Power. Yet we have 


new and purpose are forced on th 


learned something more than they knew of 
the subtly generative forees that lie back of 
the birth of mental children strangely un 
their known parentage. One thing we have 
learned is that insinuated truth is usually more 
successful in shaping conviction than argu 
ments flung boldly from an unmasked cata- 
pult. This is of the highest 
the novelist to remember 


importance for 


George Elist wrote 


all her novels on that principle. Her fre: 
sometimes 


thinking friends often wondered 


asked her, 


why she did not let her genius 


religious views she was 


rive wings to the 


known to hold. She would not doit. She 
based her refusal partly on the danger of 


frightening away her readers; but she could 
have feared this only because she knew that 
the teaching they were getting ir 
destined to work mightier changes than any 

. 


she could effect by bolder methods. 
Vital 


She 


struck at a deeper and more thing 


than wrong conceptions of religion, nam iy, 
wrong conceptions of morality. Those who 
learned from her to believe in scientitie morals 
would have already destroyed the substance 
of a religion based upon an unscientific mo 
rality, and the form of it would go, 
good time. 

Meanwhile, the fact of such a book as 
‘Robert Elsmere i 
all, especially to De 
who did write it 
suggestion th: 
Mrs. Ward w 
next edition of 
under the Arnold family, 
that 


drawn much from his loins. The scholarship 





Rugbv Arnold's) granddaughter has 


the moral earnestness, the philanthropic zeal, | 
e °) | 

the courage—family heirlooms are they ill. | 
| 


But the religious view? Is this atavism too ‘ 
Well, we only know that the children’s teeth 


ess the fathers have 


are not set on edge un! 


eaten sour grapes. Descendants do but 


lengthen a man’s experience, and give his 





views achance to mature It is but an ex 


Nation. 


The 


progress from generation to 

neration, to be observed all about us, that 
the grandchild yields in showing an ances 
tral talent increased by the usury of time 
This is tl ereat fact, the fact of steady 


religious Change, that 








a 
makes all arguments 


ligious change insignificant because it 


forcible an argument than 
And the 


is, Wwe believe, the faithful 


is so much more 


any of them. great merit of 
‘Robert Elsmere’ 

y in which it holds up the mirror to com- 
mon religious experiences of the age. — It 
astonishingly to reveal the thoughts of many 


} ¢ 


hearts is the proof of a great writing, then 


such is that book; but that is quite apart 
from the power of making proselytes, which 


the Ipswich trustees dreaded. 


AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


LONDON, October 6, LSSS, 


Ir requires the courage of enthusiasts to 
open anexhibition in London during the dullest 
of all seasons, while most of the frequenters of 
‘xhibition rooms are still lingering by the sea 
“lie or Scotland. 
for anew venture Is unpropitious in the ex 


shooting in The moment 


treme, yet there was a goodly gathering at the 
New Gallery on Saturday, September 30, at the 
private view of the Exhibition of Arts and 
All who reaily take genuine interest 


beauty of design and 





W ho desire 


rial 
aia 
rhament in their homes, will wish all succe-s 
to the Exhibition and its promoters. The aiins 


are to bring before the public 





of all kinds, and to educate 


their taste as to design, and form and excel 


in all the manual arts; 


lence of workmanship, 
all credit to those who execute the 
displayed object, and to this end the catalogue 
vives the name of the designer and also of the 
‘utants Where any responsibility falls upon 
It seerus that this new and quite 


unpre- 


‘edented plan of cataloguing met with little en- 
couragement from the principals of the great 
London firms who contributed objects. They 
protested against advertising their workmen, 
and naturally enough, for it was not in their 
but Mr. Walter 


princi- 


} 


wi selfish t 


interest to do so; 


inc, the President, whose socialistic 
ples are well known, was imperative on this 
head, and has in most cases carried his point, 
so that honor will fall where honor is due—to 
the worker, and not to the capitalist who em 


on’ 


ploys him. Besides thus bringing into promi- 


rence the enerally iil-paid work of clever 


operatives, itis to be hoped that this Exhibi- 


lead 


gifted with any special genius for painting, 


tion will many young enthusiasts, not 


ind longing vainly to follow an artistie career, 
to turn their capacity into less ambitious chan- 
nels and to seek to educate themselves for some 
manual art. 

crowded with 


inferior work, refuse thousands of pictures every 


Our exhibitions, as they are 


r, and yet the number of artists and art 
, 


students is ever increasing. On the other hand, 


unoneg th tivated classes there Is a great 
desire to imp. the interior of their homes 
decorations of all kinds; and one can easily 


understand that in so dark and dismal a city 
as London, where the houses are for the most 
part so dingy and similar as to their exterior, 
people should seek to make pleasant homes, and 
love to adorn them according to their means 
and tastes; and here we have displayed what is 


needful for that purpose, from wall-papers and 


chintzes to exquisite tapestries from the looms 
of Morris & Co, at Merton Abbey, rich gesso 
work by Burne-Jones and Walter Crane, to- 
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gether withevery kind of less ambitious and 


Gallery the first object which meets the eve is 


acopper fountain by W. A. S 


ae ore 
Henson, it 


| costly forms of decoration. On entering the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


novelty of the material for this purpose is 
more striking than effective. The design 
the fountain is very simple: a copper 
raised on a brass stem, in the midst of which a 


t 


tiny temple of brass and copper stands, with 


glass sides, through which one sees a ball rising 
tothe top and tumbling again as if thrown. 
To watch this ball would pleasantly while away 
an idle hour of summer, and it is to be hoped 
that the directors of the New Gallery may re- 
tain it to rest the eyes of their visitors in the 


sumier during the picture exhibition. Mr, 





Henry Holliday’s reredos for a church in Phila 
delphia occupies a prominent position in this 
hall. It is executed entirely by himself and 
Mrs. Holliday in 


The system of work is excellent, the coloring is 


Venice and Murano smalti 


bright and beautiful as regards the draperies, 





but the heads and hands are not pleasantly de 


signed: they are not conventionai and simple 
enough for mosaic, and not of a type suitable 
to the subject. When we compare this with 
the designs for the apse of the American Chureh 
of St. Paul’s in Rome, by 


North Gallerv, we become convinced of 


Burne-Jones, in the 
the all 
importance of firm, simple lines, and of the ne 
cessity of conventional forms for this art. Not 
withstanding the Byzantine character, inten 
tionally adhered to in Burne-Jones’s composi- 
tions, we find all the ori 





wility and immense 
t master of de 


power of invention of this gre: 





corative design, the greatest England has e\ 
produced; and, indeed, with the exc 


Raphael, we turn in vain to the past for one 


pt ion ot 


who can be said to have produced so much that 


is lovely and excellent in design 








Two colored designs for further mosai for 
+i 


the arches of the same chureh are partici 





lovely. In the Annunciation, the seene takes 
place in a sandy, desert-like country. The 


Virgin has been seeking for water, het 
is beside her: her attitude at the angel's lies 
ity. Inthe T 


, With the implements 


sage is full of pious humi 





l 
Adam stands on one sid 
of field labor; Eve on the other, a tiny baby in 
her arms, a tattered skin girt round ber, a 
young child, 
The Tree of 


which a 


Cain, clinging on to her seanty 
Life, between the two 
hangs, 


pit iful Christ 


skirts. 
fizures, on 
completes the design. But words cannot give 
the piety of the sentiments expressed in this 
composition, so simple, so conventional, and 


so complete, Jeside these, by the same hand, 


are two immense cartoons for the Church 
of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, the birthplace 
and the Cruci- 


in which these well-worn themes are 


of the artist—the Nativity 
tixion 
treated with great originality. In the Cru 
cifixion, the crowd beneath the cross with the 
dead Christ is composed of centurions, whose 
long lances group well with the central figure, 
supporting the composition so often rather bare 
Near 
same gallery, we admire a yorgeous cassone, SO 
that it vast 


rooms of some Italian palace 


+ 


and graceless. these cartoons, in the 


magniticent would well suit the 

This is also a 
work in gesso in high relief, lacquered and 
painted by Burne-Jones. The design of the 
front panel is of the Garden of the Hesperides, 
The tree with the golden apples is in the centre 
round its trunk a blue-green, slimy dragon 
writhes, bending its neck towards a cup of wine 
whicha graceful maiden on her knees is offering ; 
on the other side of the tree, another maiden 
plays on an ancient instrument to soothe 
the monster. The tints are all put on over 
burnished gold, varying its hue; only the faces 


and hands are painted of a pale, warm, uniform 
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lacquer. Inthe gallery we see the illustrations, \ ! nat VSS 
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art of 





than its due share, urged that more attention 
be given the other Romance languages, and re- 


mended the preparation of a volume of 


lections from the | familiar of these 
idioms. Dialect study proper he would, how- 
ever, leave to natives, because of the great ad 
va ‘ I . He referred to the want 
f grammars at all up to the standard of the 
philology of to-day, and su; ted the desira- 
bility of an investigation that would show 


what classes of Latin words passed into the 





various Romance languages, and thus throw 
of civilization. Dr. 
Mabrenholtz of Dresden read an essay on 
Friedrich Melchior Grimm and the part he 
din making the Frenchmen of his day ac- 
quainted with German literature and ideas, 
Prof, Stengel of Marburg presented briefly a 
plan to gather material for the preparation of 


erammar in Germany, and 





a history of Frenct 
ippealed to the members of the 
him by collecting the titles, ete., of such 
ht be in their local libraries. 

Phe only pedagogical paper was presented by 
il DGrr of Solingen; it was on ** Reform 
in Modern Lancuaye Instruction,’ and called 
forth much earnest discussion. The subject of 
i reform in the method of teaching modern 
i brought up at the previous 
‘jatien, and resolutions 
the Association was In 
» method of instruction, 


islation into 





ve the basis 
hhasizing oral reproduce- 
instructors have under- 
pian, but Dorr had be- 


everal years ago, and 





} r was to d scribe his 
mode of instruction and state his experiences. 
Neglecting theoretic phonology, he begins by 
teaching orally the numerals and the few ver- 


bal forms and conjunctions required in the 


formulas of addition, multiplication, and the 
like. Then come counting-out rhymes, little 
poems, short stories, ete, With the second year 
the first book is employed, and that a reader. 


Here attention is paid, not only to pronuncia 
tien and such difficulties as the language pre 
ts, but alsoto the text itself, which must He 
within the intellectual sphere of the pupil and 
if possible) have connection with his other 
studies, Grammar is taught very slowly, one 
subject only being considered ata time, and 
for several consecutive iessons. The use 

of the foreign language, even in the grammati 


lanations, is insisted upon when possi- 





Association to 


‘The WNW ation. 


the method has its less sunny sides, and finds 
| that it makes much greater demands upon the 
teacher, and is less successful in proportion as 
the language is inflectional ; there being, indeed, 
a decided difference even between English and 
French. 
| In the succeeding discussion, the following 
points seemed to tind nearly general approval, 
viz., that phonetic transcriptions were the 
source of more mischief {'.an good; that trans- 
lation into the foreign language should be kept 
| up by the side of free reproduction; that, while 
| there was much in the old system that was 
| w rong or led to evil results, it was not wise to 
throw it entirely overboard, nor was full salva 
| tion to be found in the new method in its 
| present form; finally, that reform was impossi 
| ble under any method so long as the training of 
| those aiming to become teachers is restricted 
to the subjects to be taught, and does not ex- 
tend to pedagogical principles. This latter 
| point will receive the hearty endorsement of al! 
| who have observed, by the side of the unequalled 
| learning of German scholars, their deplorable 
ignorance of pedagogical principles and inca 
| pacity as teachers, Finally, a resolution was 
offered and passed to the effect that it was the 
sense of the Third German Modern Language 


| Convention, that it is desirable that as many 


further experiments as possible be made with 
| the method of instruction which treats the 
| foreign language as a spoken rather than a 
| written one, and has for the basis of instruc- 
| tion a continuous specimen of the language to 
| be learned, instead of disconnected sentences. 
| This resolution cannot be regarded as an un 
| qualified declaration on the part of the Con- 
| vention in favor of the new method: for, to 
| say nothing of the guarded form in which it is 
| put, it was passed by a majority vote at the 
| close of the day, after a long discussion, and 
| with the understanding that, should it not be 


| passed, the discussion should be continued. 
After some deliberation it was decided to 
withdraw from the Neuphit/ologisches Central 
blatt of Hanover the privilege of designating 
| itself the organ of the Association, and not to 


grant this privilege to any other journal nor 


| establish a special organ, but to publish inde 
| pendent brochures for distribution among the 


members, as the Modern Language Association 
of America does, 
A report was given as to the efforts made by 


the Association to induce the various German 
| States to establish travelling scholarships, for 
| the purpose of enabling students desirous of be- 
coming teachers of modern languages to spend 


CX] 

ble: a translation into the mother tongue is at | sometime in the countries where those lan 
first required, but later a free reproduction in | guages are spoken. Thus far Baden alone has 
he foreign linguage preferred. The pupil's | taken steps in this direction, while in Saxony 
tle n early drawn to the fact that the | there is gt od prospect of speedy action. Prof, 
foreign word does not always correspond to | Stengler proposed that the Association give 
ny « vord in the mother tongue; later he is | the other States a year to consider the matter, 
taught to distinguish classes of words, and to | and then, if unsuccessful, “ begin again, and 
e the f of pr es and suflixes; still | bore and bore till the hard wood is bored 

later his attention is directed to figurative and through.” 
itie expressions, and to the conception | The Association now has more than 800 
riving them, Translation into the foreign | members, with an attendance on this year’s 
language is entirely discarded. This is, in onvention of 126. Its membership, different 
brief, Dorr’s method as he has worked it out ia | from that of our association in America, is 
the past nine years, and with the success of | made up for the most part of teachers in th 
which] ‘ satistied. Assufficient evidence | high schools and colleges of technology. Of 
of its superiority to t usual method, he re- | university professors, besides those mentioned 
gards the greater spirit and pleasure with | above, there were present R. Wiilker, the 
which he, as sthe p s, come to the re- | chairman, Zupitza, Voll niiller, Viétor, KOl- 
itation and take part in the exercise, as com- | bing, ete. There were two from America pre 


I mducted at the 
the old method. He 


husiasm with 





niethod is largely the 
s, and a chief source 





f does not deny that 


sent 

One novel feature connected with this year’s 
meeting was an exhibition of pictures, books, 
| etc., illustrative of the works and times of 
| Dante, Shakspere, Scott, Burns, Moliére, and 


' Sandeau, These collections were made by cer- 
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tain members of the Association from public 
and private libraries, and were arranged for 
exhibition in the rooms adjoining the hall 
where the Association held its sessions. The 
collections were not all made on the same ba 
sis; that pertaining to Dante including illus 
trated and other editions of his works and 
translations of them, while the others were re- 
stricted mostly to pictures and busts, The 
Dante exhibition, the most important, was 
made by Baron von Locella, who was loaned 
many rare and valuable works by Prince 
George of Saxony, the Department of Instruc- 
tion of the Kingdom of Italy, the city of Flo- 
rence, etc. <A list of the subdivisions of the 
Moli¢re collection will give a good idea of the 
best of the other exhibitions: Busts and pic- 
tures of Moliére; pictures of the house where 
Moliére was born, representations of his arms, 
and facsimiles of his autograph; illustrated 
editions of his works and other engravings and 
pictures illustrative of them; musical composi- 
tions of his works and representations of the 
musical instruments of his day; representa 
tions pertaining to the history of the theatre of 
the time and Moliére’s troupe; pictures of pat 
rons and friends; engravings and other pic- 
tures illustrative of the civilization of the 
seventeenth century. 

Sunday morning the members of the Asso 
ciation, accompanied by their wives, daugh- 
ters, or friends, went by special train to Meis 
sen, At noon there was a banquet in ‘ Die 
later we made a tour through the 
beautiful halls and apartments of the Stamm- 


Sonne ”; 


schloss of the Saxon kings, and in the evening 
took part in the ball, or sat near by, drinking 
coffee and chatting, or watching the comical 
performances of those who danced the cofi! 


lon. GEORGE HEMPL. 


Corresp dence, 





ON PARAPHRASING FROM THE GER 
MAN. 


To THE EpiroR oF THE NATION: 

Smr: In Rosenkranz’s ‘ Pedagogies asa Sys- 
tem,’ translated by Anna C. Brackett (St, Louis 
IS72), we find the following statement: 

‘Cleanliness will not endure that things sha]] 
be deprived of their proper individuality 
through the elemental chaos” (p. 31). 

On page 54 of Part Seccnd we find Miss 
Brackett’s paraphrase of this passage as fol- 
lows: 


‘Cleanliness will not have things deprived 
of their distinctive and individual character, 
and become again a part of original chaos. It 
is only a form of order which remands all 
things, dirt included, to their own places, and 
will not endure to have things mixed and con- 
fused.” 

Finally, on page 06, we have a paraphrase by 
Dr. Harris: 


‘Cleanliness means ‘a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.’ To take a thing 
out of its proper relations is to ‘deprive it of 
its proper individuality,’ and in an * elemental 

haos’ everything has lost its proper relations 
to other things, and has no longer any use or 
fitness in its existence.” 

These quotations illustrate the thought em- 
bodied in my note in the Academy, which has 
served your correspondent ** X asa text for his 
fine moralizing. All I intended to say was that 
the speculations of a German educational phi- 
losopher frequently need, not only to be turned 
literally into English, but to be paraphrased, as 
Miss Brackett and Dr. Harris have done in the 
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take their Kant in all his original Teutor ; i } 


in order to get ‘‘the flavor of t ( t 
and lam surethat J ca 

philosophers nothing but lumi ss 

and crystalline lucidity. Co t vi 
whata shriek of Zugha 2 ag ted t 
suggestion of Dr. Harris, in } t wet t t { 
Rosenkranz, that tl translation is pr iblv 
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To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 

Sin: There is one sentence in your editorial 
on Columbia College that seems to me to be erro 
, or at least’ very liable to 


tion. It is this: 


> 


neou musinterpreta- 


“The country needs all the help it can get 
from the very highest culture in resisting the 
torrent of materialism which 
the war, been flowing over the land: and for 
such culture nothing would do so much good as 
t 


two or three real universities.” 


has, ever since 





+ 
t 
1 
t 


As the sul 





ject isone of some importance, I beg 
leave to offer a few observations From your 
main proposition, [ think few intelligent men 
will dissent; as to the conclusion, the case is 
On reading the article, one 
of Ger 


there are more real universities 


much less clear. 
is led 


Many, 


almost unconsciously to thin 
where 
than in any other country; and the question 
naturally suggests itself, Is materialism less 
prevalent there than among us’ I have spent 
some Vears at different times in Germany, 
chiefly in the company of university men, and 
have for nearly a seore of years been a dili- 
gent reader of German books, but my observa- 
tions do not warrant the inference which seems 
to flow from your remark, 

I am aware that the spirit of materialism 
usually manifests itself in one of two ways: 
the man of thought is often materialistic in his 
philosophy and spiritualistic in his life; caring 
little for those 


handled, he sets a high value upon inte!lectual 


things that may be seen and 


riches, On the other hand, there is the prac 


tical materialism which one meets so constantly 
in this country, no less among church members 
than among other people, that is greatly con 

‘red about material prosperity, but compara- 
tive those things which 
This 


class is so numerously represented that we 


‘ly indifferent about 
persons of culture esteem above all else. 
may well use the Horatian dictum ‘ Tanti 
quantum habeas sis,” to characterize the most 
prominent trait of our contemporary thought. 
We may give a slightly different turn to an ob- 
ervation of Ampére on the poet Ausonius, by 
saying that the great majority of ouv church- 
members are Christians, and therefore spirit- 
sts, when they pray, but materialists during 
most of their remaining waking bours 

But Tam Jed to think that a kind of mate 
rialism which has more or less claim to be 
called philosophical is very common in Ger- 


many, 


Often it is philosophical only in that it 

iims to be ratiocinative. ‘* Es glaubt kein 
Mediciner an einen Gott,” ‘“Alle Mediciner sind 
Atheisten,” 


used more than once to designate the faith, or 


areexpressions that I have heard 


lack of faith, that is characteristic of a nume 
ously represented and inthuential profession, 


} ¢ 


rhis statement is, of course, not literally true, 
but [ have seen no reason to doubt that it con- 


iins much of truth. It is well known, too, that 


the writings of such ultra-rpaterialists as Biich- 


rand Vogt are much read in booksand peri- 


Odicals, The materialismof other popular writ- 
ers is less openly avowed, though hardly less 
patent he signs of the times in France like 


wise indicate that there, as in Germany, the be 


a personal immortality is a rapidly de- 
reasing quantity If, then, it be our object to 
promote idealism in thought and life, without 
to the question of 


regard man’s personal 


immortality, we cannot do better than to en 
courage tbe founding of real universities, in 
which instruction shall be absolutely unre 


stricted; but if it be our concern to encourage 





‘Lhe Nation. 


Christian orthodoxy, « ven tl most t 
type something else is ne led >) 
ATHEAS. O., Octob ISS 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
To THE EpirorR OF THE NATION: 
Sin: Inthe matter of the religi: 


of the back towns there will hardly be any di 





pute that a grave problem exists. Whi 


stitutes the cause of this problem, however 


will be a subject of very great difference. To 


you, the cause of these facts, which, as you 
‘+ notorious,” is the declining foree of 


Christianity, ‘To many of your readers, on th 


Say, are 
other hand, the cause will be found in the gen 
eral drying up of country civilization. Witl 
scarcely an exception, the depleted church is 
the inevitable result of a depleted social exist 


eration 


ence. The back towns, for over a get 
past, have yielded up most of their choicest ele 
ments. The young, vigorous, and creatiy 
has sought its appropriate sphere in the cities 
In most cases the actual numbers are very 
much less, and in all cases the proportion of 
actual business and enterprise is smaller than 
what it once was, Life, society, even hurmani 
ty, are at a very low ebb in comparison with 
the state of 


church, which relies for its existence on the 


former times. Now, that the 


leading spirits of any community, should not 
be deeply, and in some cases hopelessly, affected 


general, would 


4 ’ u 


by the deterioration of life in 
be simply incredible, 

The missionary, then, In the back towns is 
nottrying to do over again a work which once 
flourished and now has fallen into decay: he 
The field is 


the same, but an entirely new set of condition 


is attempting a really new work. 


make it an entirely new work. It is a new 





generation and a genetically ditf 
The missionary to the back towns of Vermont 


and western Massachusetts is really a proneer, 





trying to make Christianity Hligible to a 
mind which, however it may have seen and 


known the form of godliness, has only in a few 


devout hearts known the power thereof. But, 


like a missionary to China or Japan, this Ver 
mont missionary must iearn the language of 
the people, and must know the language in 
which alone the Christian life is able to make 
elf understood to the people. The methods 
proposed in the late numbers of the Andove) 
Review have just this end in view. They rep 
resent a desire on the part of the minister to be 
understood. You think these methods are gro 
tesque, and that they are as little likely to pro- 
mote reliious feeling as the study of botany is 


likely to promote the scientific idea of taxation. 
But the problem is so difficult a one, and the 
conditions of success so complicated, that an 
opinion on the merits of such methods belongs 
of right only to those who are working in and 
among the people to whom they are directed 
A summer acquaintance with the country will 
not do. Not the widest 


large tracts of country 


acquaintance wit! 
, or of innumerable in 
stances of dwindling churches and contentious 
congregations, will aid much in judging of 
these proposals. But actual residence fits a 
man for speaking—actual sharing of what isa 
very hard and grinding lot; and no one ca 
have the one and do the other without feeling 
how true and scientific these methods are—the 
methods vou quote, 

You will pardon a minister for dissenting 
from your view that tha case is a hopeless one, 


the force of Christianity having spent itself. 


Nothing less than the strongest confidence that 
the force of Christianity has not spent itself, 
but is equal also to this hardest of problems in 


the hardest of conditions, could keep a serious 





| 
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man an instant longer at such posts. But, re- 
nforeed by the feeli ot whose service it is he 


labors in, and with such an appeal to his hu 


1 
manity and to his spiritual imagination, he 


can afford his utmost, and expect finally a reli 
gious success which shail be complete 
Iam yours truly, JOHN TUNIS 


[even though to the country ministe 


' 
in opinion ‘* belongs of right,” yet we may 


} 


be allowed to remark that we did not 





) 
he ease Is a hoy eless one the for ot 
} t : V¢ 
Christianity ving spent itsel We 
‘ 


more power” in that force—d. ¢., no more 


than there is We know of no one who will 
say that that force in the ‘* back towns " now 
is what it was when the disciples ‘* were all 
with one accord in one piace.” Butif the force 
of Christianity be not ‘ declining,” or de- 
clined, how comes it that ‘‘ Life, society, 
even humanity, are at a very low ebb in 
comparison with the state of former times,” 
with the church *‘ deeply, and in some cases 
hopelessly, affected by the deterioration of 
life in general "?) For what has ‘‘ the pro 
1 >] 


tual business and enterprise” to 


Ep. NATION. | 


portion of ac 
do with religion? 
HOISTING THE ENGINEER WITH HIS 
OWN PETARD. 
To THE Epitor OF TH NATION 


Sir: Ido not think attention has been « 





in your columns to a rather unexpected result 


of the activity of the American Protective 


Fariff League, Its system of offering prizes 





for essays by members of the Senior classes in 
colleges and universities be last vear, t 
ibject announced being * the Advantages of 
1 Protective Taritf tothe Labor and Industries 
of the United States Aimois mat Comp 
titors was Mr. Crawford D. Hening of that re 


red stronghold protectlot » Universit 
nowned stron 2hold OF pro tlOn, che MAVersity 


£ Pennsylvania. Mr. Hening made a the 


study of the subject—so thorough that he not 


only won the first) prize, 8200, but also be 


une sufliciently interested to continue his 
after his immediate work was 


accomplished, In time he became convinced 


investigation 


that, whatever may have been the advantages 
f ahigh tariff in the past, what the country 
needed now was a thorough revision of the 


tari’, witha c itive reduction of duties 





as proposed by Mr. Cleveland and the Mills 
Bill. The result was a new essay on *' The 
Tariff and the Surplus,” for which he chose as 


a motto Milton’s words, ** by this time, like one 
who hadset out on his way by night, and tra- 


velied throu a region of smooth and idle 





lreams, our history now arrives on the contines 


where daylight and truth meet us witha clear 
dawn, representing to our view, though at fas 


true colors and shapes. 


The new essay has been printed by the Penn 


svivania Democratic State Cormmittee, in much 
better type than the TaruY League saw fit to 
use for the tirst one, and it a: 


er of readers 
that some of this year’s e 


successful as Mr. Hening in 





*davlight and truth 
Protective Tarif 





unintentionally, a 





COTTON HOSIERY. 


‘O THE EpritoR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It has been stated by you that “free 
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the election of the Senate, to all intents and 
purposes a part of the Constitution, a 
fered from other parts solely in being amen 
able by the two Chambers acting in’ their 
ordinary legislative capacity, instend of by 
the two Chambers sitting together in N 
tional Assembly, or, as we sho ld call it, t 


joint convention 


ELIMINATE” AND ELIMINA 


TION.” 


ai i 


To THE Epiror oF THE Nati 

Sir: Having recently had oecasion to look 
into Mr. Kk. Ss. Gould's Good English, I there 
chanced on the following sentence at p. 186; 

** Others speak from the throat in a hollow, 
sepulchral tone, and with an elaboration of sy1- 


lables and emphasis so mixed together that nm 
ear can eliminate the individual words.” 


This is from the ‘‘ revised edition” of 1580 
but it appears, on turning to the preface of 
the first edition, that the sentence dates from 
186, 

Mr. Gould’s claim to a knowledge of the way 

are to speak and write our language, if we 
would do so irreproachably, is most confidently 
implied throughout his book. Nor does any 
competent judge of that performance 
to be told that his criticisms aim at conformity 
with all that is exact, 


require 


not to say fastidious. 
An idea of cores ata for handling the 
subject of which he thought bimself a master 
is, however, furnished by the specitnen of his 


composition given above. During the course of 
tifteen years he failed to discover that he had 
there used the verb fo eliminete in a sense 
which, probably, no other writer has ever im 
that of ‘to distinguish 


The error of somehow 


posed on it, namely, 
or ‘to discriminate.’ 
misusing the term is one that is common, and 
no less cominon, I believe, in the United States 
than in Great Britain. To call attention to it 
cannot, therefore, be amiss. 

It is only as a verb transitive that we find 
Almost invaria 
bly, above all in the present century, ou 


our adaptation of elininare. 


best 





authors, in their employment of to eliminate, 
have, turther, kept very close to the usual 

nification of its Latin original. Whether in 
popular diction, or in scientific, they have 
generally intended to convey, by it, with refer- 
ence to what is superfluous, irrelevant, injuri- 
ous, or unwelcome, the notion of its ejection, 
extrusion, removal, or riddance, or else, figura 


tively, that of its deletion or expunction. In 
passing, fo eliminate was unknown to Dr, 
» had to take it, 


from his predecessor Bailey; 


Johnson. As to elimination, he 


unexemplified, 
and Dr. Richardson ignores it entirely, 
Numerous inaccurate writers that might be 
specified so use to eliminate that, for all the aid 
of contexts, the meaning which they attach to 
it is matter of uncertainty. Here and there 
however, they clearly understand it to be one 
as though they had pre 


viously misapprehended some such phrase as 


With ‘to separate’ 
‘to eliminate impurities,” or “to eliminate a 
poisonous element.” And even professional 
‘guides to English have occasionally contributed 
to establish this corrupt innovation. One of 
these is the Rev. 


Worcester, besides partial 


James Stormonth; and Dr 
ly misdefining e/i 
nation, taken as an algebraic technicality, re 


presents Bp. Joseph Hall as identifyin 
word with * separation, though the passage to 
refers, cited in full by Archdeacon 


Todd, lends no support to such ¢ 


which he 
in equat On, 

I now come to the Synonynis and Antonyms 
of the Ven, C. J. Smith (1867), from which the 





Nation. 


Che 


sul ined nyeries of preposterously false 


philology is transcribed: 


‘ELImMinate, v. tr. E and limen, a threshold 
To bring out from the recesses of private con- 
ito the public light of day. Hence, 


1, to ey rr 2, to extra and 3, to extract 





What is supertluous or objectionable. 
Syn. Elucidate, Explain, Enucleate, Segre- 
te 
tnt. Mystify, Obscure, Involve, Smuggle, 


Foist, Import, Confound.” 


It will not surprise any attentive reader of 
our older literature to be told that Horace’s 
use of eliminare has been tentatively Angli- 
CAE d. 


‘So settled, that, at no time . . . hee 
nselfe, or suffer his tongue to eliminate 
any part of his thoughts.” Daniel Tuvil, #s- 
sates Politicke and Morall (1605), fol. 114 v. 
‘Whatsoever it is that bere we do is, by 
some that come bither, and write all they hear 
presently e/fminated, and carried to them, 
which hath caused many hard reports to pass of 
us, both with them and otherwhere.” Rev. 
John Hales (618), Golden Remains (1678), Part 


Il., p. Gt. 


Elimination, to import 


open 








‘unwarrantable dis 
closure,’ ‘indisereet divulgation,’ ‘ blabbing,’ 
has also appeared in print: 
These curious querees, and fabulous elimi 
nations of hels secrets, which S. lohn properly 
| the deepnes of Sathan,” etc. Bp. Wil 
liam Barlow, A Defence, ete. (1601), p. 165. 
The strictly etymological sense of to elimi- 
called to mind by Dr. Young’s affected 


iy spirit, give it range,” and seen 








neale, re 
‘eliminate 
in the ensuing extract, may be of infrequent 
occurrence ‘ 


‘Wor God's love, Madam, help you. 
to} p toe Miminate outof his hot ise this offend- 
icle \bp. Matthew Parker (1567-8), Corre- 
pondence, ete 1805), p. 314 

\s to relevant quotations in which there is 
r peculiar or objectionable, three 


will amply suifice 


‘Its balsams, gums, resins, aromata, and all 
other bases of its sensible qualities, are, as is 
well known, mere excretions from the vegeta 
from the actual 


ble, e/tminated, as lifeless, 
I Literary Remains 


| S. T. Coleridge 
Vol. TT (1836), p. 345. 
“M. Comte’s subjective synthesis consists 
only in eliminating trom the sciences every- 
thing that he deems useless, and presenting, as 
far sil ry theoretical investigation 
practical problem.” J. 8. 
fe and Positivism (1865), p. 








»most rigid Calvinist cannot eliminate 
nets.” Mr. J. A. Froude, Short Studies 
First Series (1867), p. 399. 
scores of authors who have mis- 
eonecived the verb and the substantive under 
notice, it will be en 
ly should have 


The techni 


ugh to cite a few who sure 
known better than to do so: 


il aftixes employed in eliminat- 
tiny derivative from primitive words,” Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, Sanskrit Grammar (1841), 
Preface, p. vil. 

‘The Nature of the Soul is, also, conclusive; 
it —_ utterly impossible that such infinite 
idk is as Go 1, eternity, space, extension, hope, 
ud fear could ever be e/iminated by either the 
vill, the reason, or the finite evidence of the 
*~  Foretqn and Colonial (uarte r- 
ly Review, Vol. IL (1848), p. 337, 

on ering these inquiries, we should 
isi oe separately every collateral in- 
cums stanc e, and, by a most subt 
the realeffect of art frome 
f the pence with which it was asso- 
John Ruskin, The Seren Lamps 
of Architecture (IS49), p. 201. 

( ation sets itself to the arrangement 
of all those bodies which meet its view, and are 
possessed of common qualities; and thus gene 
ral ideas are e/iminated.” “© itis gratifying to 
watch the progress of discovery, and to ima- 
rine that we are elaborating truths, or e/imt 
nating principles, from facts that are patent to 
our own observ tion.” Dr. Samuel Neil, The 
Klements of Ui S54), pp. es who. 

The various events by which one people 
viz., the Jews] was e/iminated from the varied 





finite Senses 


bertlaid 
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races of mankind.” Sir J. P ides now Lord 
Hatherk sy). The Continuit of Scripture 
(1867), p. — 

** Let us cons struct our hypotheses for an hour 
or a day, or for years; they are of the utmost 
value in the elimination ot truth.” Dr 
faraday, in Lectures on Education (154), | 
6S, 

A good number of iny quotations from which 
those immediately preceding are selected has 
I find, already been produced in Dr. W. B, 
Hodgson’s Errors in the Use of English. Dr 
Hodgson’s researches and my own one over that 
to eliminate has wrongly had attached to i 
with more or less distinctness, she. Various 
senses of to bring out, develop, distingnish, 


educe, elaborate, elicit, elucidate, evolve, free 


and what not. Such has been the result of a 
mere weakness for a learned-looking exp 
sion, without inquiry touching its meanin, 
and it certainly behooves any one who would 
escape the suspicion that, science lett out 
sideration, he is not even a moderate Latinist 
to take heed how he eliminates and what 
subjects to elimination. 

The Dictionaries, to which I once more 1 
turn, are, by reason of their meayrencss, and 
ou other grounds, far from being satisfactory 
in their treatment of to eliminate, especially 
as employed in non-scientific language. Arch 
deacon Todd and Dr. Richardson have, bet ween 

Young 
the poet, as cited above, Rp. Lowth, and Love 


them, as authorities for it, only Dr. 


lace, of which three the Jast, in his ‘‘ thou 
. . . elintnat’st thy door,” makes the word 
denote ‘to pass beyond”; an interpretation 
not likely to be questioned by any one who 
consults Dr. Latham. 1, as 
by Dr. O. W. Holmes, with 

infer,” Dr. Webster's editors now 
characterize it as ‘“‘recentand improper,” after 


Where synonymize 
‘to deduce,’ ‘to 


correctly 


having, in 1864, simply recorded it, without an 
accompanying note of censure. 

Your obedient servant, KF, H. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, September 3, 1888 

—In the second column of your 152d page, I. 4 
the printer has put ‘‘ misusage ” for ‘* coinage 
Among several other typegraphical errors in 
my letter on Suppositious, two more may be 
Jobn Lawrence has ‘ suppositious 
causes,” not ** cases.” Again, § or Vol. “20.” 
of the Quarterly Review, read * XIX. 

Turning over a book published in 154, 1 


noticed. 


lately came across supposititious as a substi 
tute for ‘‘ suppositional,” 7. e., 
Suppositious in the same sense, which is equally 


“ hypothetical.’ 


bad, is not very unusual in my experience of 
spoken English. 


Notes. 


A LIBRARY edition, 12mo, of Walter RBesant’s 
novels has been begun by the Messrs. Harp: 
The same firm have compressed the thirty we 
volumes of John Morley’s ‘I 
Letters ” 
p'e’s Edition.” 

}), Appleton & Co, will publish on Novem 
Instincts, and Intelli 
genceof Animals, with Special Reference to In 


’ 





iglish Men of 


series into twelye, making a ‘* Peo 


ber 1, ‘On the Senses, 


sects, 
bock. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons have n¢ ready th: 
first volume of their ‘Cyclopadia of Music 
and Musicians,’a work to be profusely illus 


an iljlustrated work by Sir John Lub- 





trated, and printed only in a limited edition ; a 
‘History of French Painting 
Stranahan; and ‘ Gibraltar 
M. Field. 

‘Musical Instruments and their Homes’ is 
the title of a work announced vy Dodd, Mead 


by Mrs. Clara 


I 
) by the Rev. Henry 
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tribe of Cassar became the civifas of Augustus, 
and this in its turn the gau (pagus) of the 

It will be noted that the title 
of this map is not France, but Gaul. It is 


bounded by the Alps and the Rhone; it is di 


Krank Empire 


vided into the large provinces of Lorraine, 
France, Burgundy, etc., and does not therefore 
show upon its face just what was under the 
rule of Hugh Capet 


ftemporaries of Germany and Burgundy. The 


and what under his con 


province of Burgundy, for example, was di 
vided between the kingdoms of France and 
Bargundy; but to see where the line ran, it is 


necessary t 


»consult the small map in Plate vi. 
¢ ix. contains also a small map of the civil 
provinces, and another of ecclesiastical di 
visions. We still read the hopeful announce 
nent that the parts will appear on an average 

For the sixteenth time we have the ‘ Publish- 
ey Prade-Li 
nil the book-makers who choose to be repre 
ented in it (New York: Office of the Publish 


Anaual,’ with its catalogue of 


ers Weell/y). In the nature of the case, the 
volume grows in bulk with the increase of the 
lists, and this year’s seems the bulkiest of all. 
Its prime use is for the trade, but any book 


purchaser can consult it with profit. 


How shall we say anything new of the 
Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 4 The 


same chief editor and assistant, the same un- 


Supplement to 


Literature’ 


ilaried devotion, the same general scheme, 
the same indispensableness to the student, the 
same typographical proportions—what remains 
to tell of this addition to the * Poole’s Index’ of 
INS2, covering the five years to January 1, 1887: 
In the first place, the scheme has been greatly 
} 


enlarged—by taking on forty-six new asso 


ciates and by indexing thirty three sets of pe 
riodicals not existing before 1882, and twenty 
eight older sets now first (at least completely 
Hence the Supplement for five years 


s,or almostexactly one-third of the 





f 1SS2, an enormous ratio considering 


he first edition of the ‘ Index’ was publish 





edin IMs, It must needs be, too, that with the 
increase in the contributors the range of topics 
is multiplied, but this we cannot well prove 
What is clear is, that the present mode of com 
pilation, which is eurrent and not retrospee 
tive, tends inevitably to multiply topics of im- 
mediate and more or less ephemeral interest, 
and to give the ‘Index’ the character of a 
* Conversation Lexicon,” if we may use the ex 
pression—a key to * the vital questions of the 
‘ay, in philosophy, social science, polities, and 


literature,” We will instance two particulars: 


the chief books of the day are here indicated 

fembalmed in references to the leading re 
and the death of any great man 
by grouping about his name the 
obituary notices, ete, Spencer's 


s* and Tolstoi’s works are exam- 





class; Darwin, Emerson, Long 
fellow, George Eliot, Grant, Wagner, D. G 
! ettl, of the second. Some of these per 


much space in the 





Upprement as in the previous ‘In 
dex *;someeven more. Then there are topics 
} 1! 


h are wholly new, like Knights of Labor, 
Henry George, Tonquin, Home Rule, Blair 


while old topies revive in 


force and receive greater absolute or relative 
ittention, e. 7. Nibilism, Socialism, Civil Ser 
we, Tar iff, Copvr wht, 1) yvoree, Eleetrie ty, 


who now outstrips 


Washington Irvin, Ireland fills four anda 


lf pages against ten and a half in 1882, and 

remains one of the chief to; sof the Enelish- 
I negli 

peaking race binaliy and i}! lag ing ur 





The Nation. 


said many things, it should be remarked that | 


this work is a guide to books as well as to 


magazine articles; tothe authors of books, 


| 
also, and the ‘men of the day ” in all walks of | 
life; and measurably to the writers concerning | 
both. All praise again to Mr. William F. | 
Poole, Mr. William I. Fletcher, and the disin- | 
terested men and women who have combined | 
tospin this clue to the wilderness of current 
thought; who never rest, but are daily toiling 
over the quarterly ‘ Co-operative Index’ which 
furnished the substratum of the present Sup- 


plement, and which after five years will be 


gathered up into a volume like that before us. 


Mr. W. Howard White contributes to the 
Railroad Gazette of October 5 some very strik 
ing observations upon the ratio of population 
to railroad mileaye in the United States. Be 
rinning with the vear 1850, prior to which tim 
Mr. White considers railroad building as some 
wiiat abnormal, there has been a very notice 


4} 
ait 


je regularity in the decrease of this ratio 





thabitants to each mile of rail 


The number of i 
road in 1850 was 2.571, while in 1887 this num | 
ber was only 412; and the decrease has been so 
teady as to admit of representation by a 
curve which seems to be hyvperbolie in charac 
ter. There was a conspicuous interruption of 
the curve at the time of the civil war, and 
another after the panic of 1875, but its nature 
isnot materially affected by these disturbances, 
Estimating the future increase of population 
on the basis of the past, the prolongation of the 
curve would indicate for 180 a population of 


396 to the mile of railroad, and the } 


curve would be approximxtely reached in 180s, 
with a population per mile of 825, It would 
appear, therefore, that the normal rate of rail 
road building for the five years from 1885 to 
1890 is about 8,000 miles a vear, and that 9,000 


miles would be in excess of the limit indicated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
imit of the | vere low, many a liter 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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author's labors in encephalic anatomy may not 
be nearly so continuous as they have been since 


Is79. 


— The September-October number of the Cen 
tralblatt fiir Bibliotheksiwesen contains the con 
clusion of O. von Gebhardt’s article, in which 
he endeavors to trace the history of the manu 


yhio in 1494, by Merula 


scripts discovered at Bot 
He finds as the result of his investigations that 


the twenty-five titles given in Merula’s list re 





present fifteen separate manuscripts, of which 
seven are still preserved in various libraries, 
four have disappeared, but are represented 
either by manuscript copies or early printed 


editions, and four are completely 


i lost. Max 
Harrwitz gives a list containing the titles and 
dates of the tirst works printed 


places, ranging from thesixteenth to the 





eenth century, correcting, with much ext 
the dates gis 


Géographie’? of P. Deschamy 


iin the ‘ Dietionnaire de 





s, Whose name, by 
the way, he misspells, In several instances, 
too, the corrector is himself in error ; thus he 


commits the egregious blunder of § 





stock’s Messiah, attempted from 





by Jos. Collyer, 1705,’ as the title and the date 
of the first book printed in New York! And a 
reference to socommon a handhook as Cotton’s 
‘ Typographical Gazetteer > would have furnish 
ed him with still earlier dates for Bergarno, 
Coburg, Danzig, Novara, ete. There is an in 


»sale of the late Karl 





teresting account of t 





Goedeke’s library. The attendance was small, 


and asa result the prices, generally speakin 











ary rarity going for a 


mere song. Of the collection relating to the 
Reformation the major part was secured by 
the Hamburg Library. A. Keysser reports that 
he has diseovered in the Cologne Library a 
copy of the printed fragment of Cornelius 
Loos’s treatise ‘De vera et falsa Magia,’ the 


} 


by the curve As there had been built nearly | printing of which was stopped and the manu 


21,000 miles at the beginning of the present 


is 


year, itis clear that a halt must be called soon 


uniess some new factor is to be introduced into 


To the satisfaction of its numerous well 


wishers and the confusion of those who prophe 





sied its ear death, the Journal! if Morpho 


logy enters upon the second vear of its existenc 


with the promise of two numbers besides the 
one just issued. This contains five papers, each 


‘xcellent in its way, and representing as many 


distinct (and strict/y morphological, subjects 
and modes of investigation. The editor foliows 


up the paper in the previous number with a 
discussion of ‘‘ the seat of formative and re 


renerative energy.” Prof. Cope considers ** the 


tri-tubercular molar in human dentition ” from 
the standpoint of evolution and racial and 
comparative anatomy, and concludes that it 
‘‘ constitutes a reversion to the lemurs, and not 
to the anthropoid apes or to the monkeys pro 
per.” The shortest and the longest papers are 


as 


Dr. Tuckerman’s account of the ‘ gustatory 
organs of a bat,” a subject apparently but little 
investigated, and Dr. Patten’s ** Studies on the 
Eyes of Arthropods,” which is not only good in 


itself, but accompanied by a remarkably com 





plete *‘summary.” Prof. Osborn’s finely illus- 


trated ** Amphibian Brain Studies” is partly a 


digest of lis previous publications, and partly 
anaccount of the *‘ nerve-fibre courses,” more 
especially those of the medulla oblongata of 
the * heil-bender,” Cryptobranchus. There are 


th the brains of the lam- 


Notwith- 


standing some points which might be justly 


] . +) 
aiso COMLpPAarisons Ww 


prey and the lung-fishes, Dipnoans. 


criticised, the paper as a whole is so instru 


tive ana sugyvestive as to occasion deep rere 


at the intimation on the opening page that the 


script confiscated by the Inquisition. The frag- 


| ment comprises the first eight sheets of the 


chapters 1-58 





work, containing the preface ¢ 


| of the first book. The importance of this find 


would be much greater had not the original 


<s been discov- 





| 

} manuscript of the first two bool 
| ered in 1886, by Mr. G. L. Burr, in the city 
library of Treves, as was related in No, 1115 of 


the Nation 


Concordance of the Dina Commedia, By 


Edward Allen Fay, Ph.D., Professor in the 
National Deaf-Mute Coilezge. Svo, pp. vi, 
819, Published for the Dante Society, Cam 


bridge, Massachusetts. Boston: Little, Brown 





| &Co.: London: Triibner & Co, 1888 
A SLIGHT comparison of Dr. Faws Concord 
ance of the ‘Divine Comedy’ with any one of 


the Italian or German compilations which have 


hitherto had to serve us in its stead, helps one 


j ivy yw} + \ : + 
to appreciate the admiration which Mariotti 
expresses for the Ih wes of 





wnglsh Coneord: 
Shakspere and the Bible in his‘ Dante e la 
statistiea delle lingue.’ Englishmen, he says 


with wonder, as if he were deseribing the in 


vention of some new engine of war 


t ‘Oontrive 
t¢ CONTYIN 


men seem to have been ind 





concordances by a desire 1 references 


+ 


and he goes on to recommend that 


tof Dante should try to 


rapidly; 
‘a 


some diligent studer 





produce a similar marvel. <A foreigner, how 


irst to complete this most 


ever, has been the f 
practical Hitlfsmittel for the thousands who 
read and study Dante as a n aster, and still 


' more for those whose piensure it is to dissect 
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alto is found some thirty times more. It is 
just What one would have wished: alto is so 
much nearer the tone of the whole * Commedia’ 
than buono, And everywhere throughout the 
book there are half pages of lines which one 
reads with real pleasure, so significant is each 


fragment of the whole, so sharp is the light 
thrown on the recurring word in each set. One 
thinks involuntarily of a line of sword-points 

Dr. Fay has put on the title-page of his 
book the motto 

In che i vravi labor eli Bono ageratl.”’ 

It well denotes the loving and accurate car 
with which he has performed his heavy task. 
His book—the first of its kind in centuries—is 
not foraday: full generations of lovers and 
students of Dante will place it on their shelves 


beside the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 


AN INDIAN OFFICER, 


Reynell Taylor, C.B.C.S.1. A Biography by 
Kk, Gambier Parry, author of ‘ Suakim, 1855,’ 
etc. London: Kegan Paul & Co. ISSS. 

WHEN the British in India obtained possession 
of the Punjab, the duty also devolved upon 
them of administering a strip of territory 
which was not properly a part of the Punjab. 
This strip was known as the Trans-Indus fron- 
tier. It extended for a distance of about eight 
hundred miles, between the Peshawur Valley 
inthe north and the city of Mooltan in the 
south, and was bounded on the east by the In 
dus, on the west by the Suleiman Mountains. 
About midway in this tract of territory lies 
the district of Bunnoo, a well-watered and 
beautiful valley, remarkable alike for the fer- 
tility of its soil aud the profusion of fruits and 
roses which beautify the landscape. The in 
habitants, however, of this lovely region did 
not exhibit in their lives and character the 
beauty of the scenery around them. A more 
ruflianly population than the Pathans of Bun- 
noo, when the British first occupied the valley, 
could with difficulty have been found on the 
surface of the globe. Their character may he 
inferred from a little anecdote which General 
Nicholson (the soldier who fell in the assault of 
Delhi in 1857) has recorded of a certain Bun 
noochee child. Nicholson asked this child if he 
knew that if was wrong to kill people. The 
child responded that he knew it was wrong to 
kill with a knife or a sword. Why é ** Because 
the blood left marks.” This child had = gra- 
duated early in the school of murder, consider- 
ed as one of the tine arts. But though the Bun 
noochees admitted in theory the superior ex- 
cellence of an assassination which left no re- 
vealing traces behind it, the knife was the or- 
dinary implement with which a man avenged 
his wrongs upon his fellowmen. He did not 
care for a fight in the open field. 

* His idea,” to quote General Reynell Taylor's 
own words, ‘‘of a successful field was—time, 
midnight, and a long-sought rival or enemy 
asleep under his vine in the open air; no wit 
ness but the moon, and leisure given for three 
well-planted blows of a small, broad-backed 
knife, which makes a deadly three-cornered 
wound like that of a bayonet, under which a 
man may live long enough to drink the full 
bitterness contained in the knowledge of his 
enemy’s triumph.” 

The free use of this small, broad-backed knife 
during a long space of time had induced a state 
of things which made of every village in the 
valley of Bunnoo a walled and isolated fort, 
the inhabitants of which did not venture, ex- 

} 


cept by stealth, to enter the streets of another 


even though it w situated in their imm 


diate vicinity. ‘* When,” ran the Bunnoochee 


proverb, ““a man enters a strange V illave, he 


takes the strut out of his walk.” It was sel 





"t lve 


dom, however, that a man entered upon an en- 
Men passed from in- 
uth to old age and the 


terprise so full of peril. 
fancy to youth, from yv« 
grave, without in 

lives getting a mile 
their native village 
sant scene of bloodshe« 


ayainst villave, cl 


ending blood feuds w 


ration to genera 
Bunnooechee wa 


der. He would, 


wear away the 
spite or merely 
the season of 


+ 


iMaster—be was 


fast ordained by the Prophet. 


‘* Before Le 
to his friend 


you of the last 


horribly characteristic 
and bigotry of their disposition, 
killed bis brother, ane 
a frizhtfallv hot 
parched and exhausted 
possible you have walkec 
like this?’ * Thank Ged, said he,‘ Lam a regu- 
lar faster.’ ‘ Why 
brother 7’? ‘IT sawa fowl! killed last night, and 
the sicht of blood put the devil in 
had chopped up bis brothe 
and been marched in here; 


the fast.’ 


hind their walle 


cupants of the 


looking this village were the dwelling places of 


the Wazeerees 
sented, in their 


marked contrast 


They were as manly, brave 


The difficulty of 
hills had forced a considerable 
to migrate to the plains. 
made desperate efforts 
For this purpose 

time their internal 


dissolute denizens of the plain were po match 


for the hardy 


noochees, worsted in the 
peace tempered by assass 


did not answer their expecti 


rees retaliated 


which speedily convinced the Bunnoochees that 


it was inexpedier 


rees were ln cor 


disy uted possessors of the lands which they had 


se “dl ab it 


the two races hel 


from the other 


people to which 


Mr. Gambier Parr 
the age of twenty 


with instructions to 


for the system 


murder which had hitherto prevailed. 


] 


nell Taylor was one of 


whom Sir Henry Lawrence, the new chi 


ministrator of 


around himself, 


similarity of character 


this group that a description of Reynell Taylor 


might, with a few trifling alterat 


} « « } 


tribes they w 


as most admiral 


1 Was, fr 
spl lid spe 
lv fearle r fj 


Nation. 


r two beyond the walls 





chief, the never 


re handed on from gene 


rious man. He liked the practice otf 
absolute equanimity, 


another, from private 


‘writes Nicholson 








Lloodthir-tiness 
was brought in to me on 


‘Why,’ said I, ‘is it 
isting on a day 


*, stood a long chase, 


The Bunnoochees, 
] , Were not the sole oc- 


mountains over- 


traits of character, 


» and truthful as the 


unnoochees wer 


irt of this tribe 


with an energy and rapidity 
nee acknowledged as un 
looked upon the Bunnoochees with scorn, an 


Such was the country and such were the 


a solitary Englishman, 





ble ll Taylor, for exam- 
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man, and a mighty hunter. In the martial 
exercises in which these Pathans of the frontier 
delighted, there was not, in all probability, 
to be found, throughout the district which he 
ruled, a manso expert as himself. And so it 
was with Herbert Edwardes, with John Nichol- 
son, with Lumsden, and others of the group we 
have referred to. They were, one and all, 
hunters and fighters as well as rulers. They 
vindicated their right to rule by the splendor 
cf their performances in the chase and the 
foray. 

But they also possessed in common another, 
and, for the immediate work before them, an 
even more important characteristic. All Mos 
lems are devout, in that the existence of an 
invisible world is an ever-present couscious- 
ness with them. ‘If God will” is the ex- 
clamation with which a Moslem enters upon 
all business whatsoever. ‘God be praised!” 
is the exclamation with which he invariably 
brings all business to a close. And Reynell 
Taylor, Herbert Edwardes, and others, like their 
master, Sir Henry Lawrence, were men of that 
evangelical type of Christianity which believes 
in special providences, which sees ‘‘ the hand 
of God” in all things that it undertakes to do, 
and which stands, therefore, in very close 
spiritual affinity with the religious convictions 
of the earnest Moslem. Wherein these men 
differed from those over whom they were set to 
rule was all in favor of their right todo so—in 
the larger outlook born of western culture, in 
their respect for law, in their consideration for 
the week and the poor. Reyne! Taylor was a 
conspicuous example of these latter qualities. 
A man who shrank from no danger on a field of 
battle, he was gentleness itself in all the rela 
tions of peaceful life. The last act of his con 
nection with the district of Bunnoo was to 
found and endow a Christian mission there; 
but the Bunnoochees had then learned to regard 
him as ** the good angel,” and were wont to say 
that if all British officials had resembled Taylor, 
they would have become Christians without 
the intervention of missionaries at all, In the 
volume before us, the story of Reynell Tay 
lor’s exploits in Bunnoo, and other of the 
wilder districts of British India, is told by Mr. 
Parry ina straightforward and readable man 
ner, and a strange, eventful narrative it is. 
All that Trans-Indus frontier, which he and his 
companions found so full of violence and mur- 
der, can now be traversed by a solitary travel 
ler with as much security as one of the streets 
of New York. 


An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor. 
By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. [Papers 
of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. Volume ii., 1883-1584.] Boston 
Damrell & Upham, 158s, 


THE delayed second volume of the Papers of 
the American School at Athens has now ap 
peared, filling the gap in the series of four 
volumes. Of these volumes the first and fourth 
are occupied with eleven short papers, two of 
them onthe inscriptions of Assos and Tralleis 
by Dr. Sterrett, one an important discussion 
of Greek Versification in Inscriptions by Prof. 
F. D. Allen, while six of the remaining eight 
describe theatres, temples, ete., in Athens o1 
Thoricus. The second and third volumes are 
entirely the work of Dr. Sterrett, now of the 
University of Texas at Austin, and are wholly 
devoted to inscriptions. The third volume 


which was reviewed in these columns not long 


wo, gave the inscriptions collected in the 


Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885, while 


this second volume gives the inscriptions col 
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